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War, ae 
MAA S/FOTF 
PREFACE ABSA? 


In the summer of 1941 it looked as if civilization might be buried under 
the tide of barbarian conquest. The continent of Europe was locked be- 
hind the iron curtain of Nazism. Only a gallant but tiny airforce and a 
few miles of water guarded England from total destruction. Japanese 
tentacles wound themselves ever more tightly around Asia. The Ameri- 
can continent, with the exception of Canada, still hoped to avoid being 
swept into the vortex of war. 

It was at this moment of despair and confusion that the Atlantic 
Charter brought meaning and purpose to the vast struggle for survival. 
Political self-determination, economic prosperity, assurance “that all the 
men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want’’ — these were the beacon lights of the Atlantic Charter. 

Once more, these lights have grown dim and there is fear, uncertainty, 
and confusion. This time the arsenals of physical destruction are full of 
new and terrible weapons reinforced by the immeasurable strength of an 
idea. Counterfeit though the coinage is, it lures the hungry with the 
promise of food, the sick with the promise of health, the dependent with 
the promise of equality, and the weak with the promise of power. 

If the free peoples are to rally together and move forward with firm- 
ness and determination, the world needs a new Atlantic Charter both of 
words and deeds. The words must have clarity and precision and the 
deeds must be geared not to palliatives but to victory — victory over 
hunger, misery, disease and ignorance. 

The blueprint of cooperative economic development drawn up in 1950 
in the capital of newly independent Ceylon has, therefore, special sig- 
nificance. The Commonwealth Conference at Colombo was an affir- 
mation of the will to progress among free peoples by collaboration not 
dictatorship, in equality not subordination, and by the free sharing of 
resources. 

For Southeast Asia it offers, as an alternative to violence and rev- 
olution, peaceful evolution, the unleashing of the forces of creation, 
instead of the rubble of destruction. Relatively modest as the plan is, it 
foreshadows the kind of charter which can rally and strengthen the free 

oples. 

P the author of the present article brings to his task the broad 
outlook of a former international civil servant. Mr. John Carr-Gregg, 
a graduate of Downing College, Cambridge, England, was formerly 
a member of the United Nations Secretariat, and is currently News 
Editor of the British Information Services. The views expressed by Mr. 
Carr-Gregg are his own and do not necessarily reflect those of His 
Majesty’s Government or of the Carnegie Endowment. 
January 1951 ANNE WINSLOw 
Editor 
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THE COLOMBO PLAN 
A Commonwealth Program for Southeast Asia 


JOHN R. E. CARR-GREGG, M. A. (Cantab.) 


INTRODUCTION 


The extent to which the Western peoples are willing to provide 
food and economic aid for the multiplying populations of the Asian 
countries, assuming the inhabitants of the Far East are not pre- 
pared to curtail their high birth rates, is likely to become one of 
the most vital questions confronting the free world during the next 
few decades. Whatever reply is given, there is no doubt that the 
non-Asian industrial countries are largely responsible for the present 
situation: the population pressure in Asia has increased because of 
lower infant mortality and general death rates created by the ad- 
vances of Western medical science. The United Nations Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East (1950) has warned that popula- 
tions are likely to continue growing at a rate exceeding 1 per cent 
per year. If the present rates of increase are maintained, the popu- 
lation of South and Southeast Asia will have grown before 1970 
from 570 million to 720 million. This represents an increase in less 
than twenty years roughly equivalent to the total population of 
the United States. 

The program for the economic development of South and 
Southeast Asia initiated by the governments of Australia, Canada, 
Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan and the United Kingdom, 
known as the Colombo Plan, is described in a White Paper pub- 
lished by the seven Commonwealth governments concerned. It 
poses bluntly the question of how far the Western peoples are ready 
to divert their resources to this region, for it is an attempt to assess 
the purely economic problems of a vast area which stretches some 
two thousand miles from the Himalayas in the north to the 
Indian Ocean in the south and more than four thousand miles from 
the Persian Gulf in the west to the South China Sea in the east. 
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In almost all parts of this region economic resources are under- 
developed and poverty is widespread. The national income in 
India and Ceylon is £23 a head. This is lower than that of the West 
Indies and of certain colonial territories in Africa; it compares with 
Britain’s national income of approximately £200 a head and that 
of the United States, £400 a head. The report of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East has 
further given the warning that: “‘recent years have witnessed a 
serious decline of the region’s position in the world as a producer 
and supplier of both foodstuffs, and fibres.” 1 Food production in 
the area has actually dropped from a pre-World War II figure of 
35 per cent of the world total to less than 33 per cent. 

The first chapter of the White Paper on the Colombo Plan for 
Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East 
Asia opens as follows: 

The peoples of Asia have long felt the pressure of poverty and hunger. 
While the realisation of self-government could not of itself relieve this 
situation, it has made possible a new approach to the problem of raising 
living standards through the vigorous development of national re- 


sources. Among the peoples of Asia hopes and aspirations have been 
raised by the plans of their Governments to secure a fuller life for them.? 


It is only just to add that this “new approach” has been made a 
reality as a result of an enlightened British policy which has re- 
sulted in giving independence to some 400,000,000 people in India, 
Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon since the end of World War II. This 
paper hopes to show that the approach to the problem has been 
further facilitated by a transformed and strengthened Common- 
wealth, which has been infused with a new vitality and wider 
perspective by the membership of the three new Asian Dominions, 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 

The present paper does not attempt to do more than survey the 
postwar contributions of the Commonwealth countries to the re- 


1 United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/260, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 
25 June 1950, p. xiv (Preface). 

2 The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and South-East 
Asia. Report by the Commonwealth Consultative Committee, London: September- 
October 1950, (Command Paper [Cmd.] 8080, His Majesty's Stationery Office, London), 


p. I. 
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gion; trace the original concept of a joint development program 
through three important Commonwealth conferences — Co- 
lombo, Sydney and London — and finally outline the main fea- 
tures of the White Paper. 

It is still too early to evaluate the effectiveness of the Plan. 
As yet, it is only a blueprint; neither the full amount of capital 
nor of trained personnel have yet been found for its implementa- 
tion. The significance of the task, however, has been made un- 
mistakably clear in the closing phrases of the White Paper. 

The countries of South and Southeast Asia 


are rich in the dignity of peasants tilling the soil, and in the wisdom of 
teachers and scholars. They also possess incalculable capital in the form of 
the traditions of civilisations which are older than history itself — tradi- 
tions which have produced treasures of art and learning and which still 
mould the minds and spirits of their peoples. The worst effect of poverty 
has been to cloud and circumscribe these human aspects. They must be 
liberated so that they can contribute towards the self-realisation of 
individuals, towards the fulfilment of national aspirations, and towards 
the enhancement of the lives of other peoples throughout the world. 








I 


POSTWAR CONTRIBUTIONS BY BRITAIN 
AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


Together with other Commonwealth countries, Britain has 
made important contributions towards the development of South- 
east Asia since the end of World War II.3 Initially, the modern 
economic development of this region was brought about in large 
measure by the investment of foreign capital from Western sources. 
Just prior to World War II it is estimated that Britain’s share of 
the $4,370 million invested in Southeast Asia came to $860 million 
compared with America’s share of roughly $330 million. 

Britain’s powerful stake in this part of the world was due to the 
fact that Southeast Asia was one of its chief reservoirs of natural 
products. Until 1939, almost all the jute and rubber for the world’s 
industries came from the area. It also provided more than three 
quarters of the world’s exports of tea, more than half the tin and 
one third of the oils and fats. British capital financed many of the 
larger enterprises responsible for the production of raw materials, 
while British firms held key positions in shipping, banking, foreign 
exchange, brokerage, engineering and insurance services. 

This enabled Britain and other sterling area countries to finance 
their dollar deficits with North America. Rubber, tin and jute were 
shipped to the Western Hemisphere while tea and oils went to 
Europe. In return, the industrial products of Europe, textiles, 
machinery, iron and steel, flowed back into Southeast Asia. The 
region thus became a valuable “third market,” 5 the dollar earnings 
of which were a significant element in the world’s multilateral trade 
network. 


8 For the purposes of this paper, the term ‘‘South and South-East Asia” has been 

abbreviated to ‘‘Southeast Asia’’; this area is meant to cover the following countries: 

(a) The Commonwealth Countries — India, Pakistan, Ceylon, North Borneo, 
Sarawak, Brunei, the Federated Malay States and Singapore. 

(4) The non-Commonwealth Countries — Burma, Siam (Thailand), the Associate 
States of Indo-China (Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos) and the United States 
of Indonesia. 

4 See Lennox Mills, The New World of Southeast Asia (University of Minnesota 

Press, 1949), P. 5. 

5 Ibid., p. 4. 
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The extent of Britain’s dependence upon Southeast Asia was 
thrown into sharp relief by the Japanese invasion. The fall of Singa- 
pore in February 1942, and the subsequent loss of bases which had 
formerly dominated the Straits of Malacca, made it possible for 
the Japanese to blockade one of the greatest trading routes of the 
world. They were able to break out of the Pacific, extend operations 
as far west as Ceylon and drive the Royal Navy back to the coast 
of Africa.® 

It was not until the postwar era that the real significance of 
Southeast Asia to both Britain and the world as a whole became 
evident. Under the Japanese occupation many territories were 
despoiled and neglected. Railroad tracks and locomotives were re- 
moved, rubber plantations and tea estates reverted to jungle, and 
economic assets built up over generations were allowed to waste 
away. In the battle areas, physical damage caused by bombardment 
was aggravated by “‘scorched earth’’ policies; together with im- 
mediate postwar political disturbances, war damage seriously 
crippled Southeast Asia’s productive capacity. This in turn dis- 
located the “‘triangular’’ pattern of international trade and seriously 
threatened the stability of the sterling area. 

In using her resources to assist the economies of countries in this 
region, Britain has, of course, served her own long-term interests. 
But it will become equally clear in the course of reviewing her post- 
war contributions to these countries that Britain’s efforts have also 
helped the peoples of Southeast Asia. 

Aid to countries in this part of the world by Britain and other 
members of the Commonwealth has taken the form of many 
grants and loans which could not have been made but for generous 
support, including Marshall Plan aid, afforded Britain by the 
United States, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Contributions 
towards the development of Southeast Asia by the United King- 
dom Government may be said to fall into the following six cate- 
gories: Immediate Postwar Relief; War Damage Compensation; 
Rehabilitation; Colonial Development; Technical Assistance; and 
Sterling Releases. 


6 See Winston Churchill, The Second World War, Vol. 1V, The Hinge of Fate, Book 1, 
“The Onslaught of Japan, Ceylon and the Bay of Bengal,” p. 183: “‘We had now for 
the time being completely abandoned the Indian Ocean, except for the coast of Africa.” 
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Immediate Postwar Relief 

The sudden and unexpected capitulation of the Japanese in 
August 1945 caused a complete breakdown of civil administration 
in many Southeast Asian countries. There was a time-lag before 
the relieving armies arrived during which lawlessness gained ground 
and the food distribution system, already gravely disrupted, proved 
unable to cope with the emergency. Semi-starvation was wide- 
spread in many of the urban areas of Southeast Asia. The task 
of immediate postwar relief in three countries was borne by British 
military administrations. 

These countries were Burma, Malaya and North Borneo. Up to 
the restoration of the civil administration in October 1946, mili- 
tary administration of Burma in the form of grants cost £23.5 mil- 
lion.7 In Malaya, where the civil administration took over in April 
1946, it totalled £4.2 million and in the North Borneo territories 
£1.2 million. This relief helped to avert the threat of famine and 
to restore law and order in the countries concerned. 

Britain also played a leading role in a cooperative effort by 
twenty nations to relieve food shortages in the region as a whole. 
In March 1946, the newly appointed Special Commissioner for 
the United Kingdom in Southeast Asia, Lord Killearn, took over 
the economic functions which had formerly been the responsibility 
of the Supreme Allied Command in Southeast Asia (SACSEA). 

The administrative structure built up by the Special Com- 
missioner became, in effect, the first postwar economic organization 
in the area. The International Emergency Food Council (IEFC) 
began to reinforce Lord Killearn’s efforts in December 1946 when 
it organized the allocation of scarce foodstuffs on the basis of need. 
The United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE) was not established until March 1947, twelve 
months after the Special Commissioner had initiated Liaison 
Officers’ meetings, where IEFC rice allocations were implemented. 


7 See U.K. Parliament, House of Commons Paper No. 23, Civil Appropriation 
Accounts (Classes I-IX) (His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London), January 1948, 
p. Xv, par. 33; also Cmd. 7715 (His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London), p. 76, par. 
378. 

8 See Crown Colonist, January 1950, p. 1. The Liaison Officers’ meetings were at- 
tended by representatives of all Southeast Asian countries and discussions were later 
extended to cover a wide range of questions of mutual interest to all Asian countries. 


War Damage Compensation 


In 1942, the United Kingdom Government stated that property 
and goods in British colonial territories, which had been destroyed 
or damaged as a result of the war, should be restored insofar as 
resources would permit. Britain promised to give what help she 
could to any colonial government whose resources were insufficient. 
In accordance with this undertaking Britain has offered a grant of 
£20 million towards the cost of a joint compensation project, 
estimated at £55 million, for Malaya. This offer, which also in- 
cludes an interest-free loan of some £18.5 million has been accepted 
by the Malayan governments. 

A statement that the United Kingdom Government was pre- 
pared to help the governments of North Borneo, Sarawak and 
Brunei finance similar war compensation programs was made in 
the House of Commons on 14 December 1948. Aid from Britain 
was to take the form of free grants totalling £816,666, and of in- 
terest-free loans to the extent required, up to a maximum of 
£1,166,666.9 

These compensation programs form part of the general rehabili- 
tation measures taken by Britain to strengthen the war-shattered 
economies of the Southeast Asian countries. 


Rehabilitation 


Three countries have gained from British aid under this heading: 
Burma, Malaya and the Borneo territories. Postwar loans and re- 
habilitation grants helped the Government of Burma substantially 
during the postwar era and made it possible for the country to 
bridge the gap caused by an excess of expenditure over receipts 
in its budget and to finance supplies of consumer goods and capital 
equipment. Votes of credit by Britain to the end of the financial 
year 1945-46 totalled £12.8 million while an interest-free loan of 
£30 million was advanced in the financial year 1946-47. Already 
£1.1 million have been repaid and £15 million were cancelled under 
the Anglo-Burmese Treaty of 17 October 1947. 

An interesting example of joint Commonwealth aid to Southeast 


_% Parliamentary Debates (Hansard), Vol. 459, December 1948, His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, London, pp. 131~32. 
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Asia is seen in the interest-free loan of £6 million contracted by 
Burma from India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Australia and the United 
Kingdom.!° It was stated that the purpose of this loan was to 
strengthen the Government of Burma’s internal administration: 
the United Kingdom contributed £3,750,000; India £1,000,000; 
Pakistan and Australia each gave £500,000; and Ceylon, £250,000. 

Burma made the transition to independence “in friendship and 
amity” and left the Commonwealth on 4 January 1948. Under the 
Defense Agreement made in connection with the Anglo-Burmese 
Treaty, Britain handed over military equipment and naval vessels 
worth £5 million to help the Government of Burma deal with the 
problem of internal security.11 

Malaya, where the cost of reconstruction played havoc with the 
government finances, has had to bear the added burden of a large- 
scale guerrilla war which began in 1948 with an outbreak of strikes 
and murders. To help the Federation meet the cost of emergency 
measures necessitated by these disturbances, Britain made a grant 
of £5 million in 1949 and a further grant of £3 million in 1950. 
The full cost of British troops employed in Malaya (estimated to 
total some £7 million up to December 1950) will also be met by 
the United Kingdom Government.!? Britain has further agreed 
to allow a limited program of borrowing on the London market by 
the Federation governments to finance such rehabilitation projects 
as railroad and highway communications, drainage, irrigation and 
other public works. In May 1949, a loan of £8,050,000, redeemable 
between 1974 and 1976 was raised in London. 

In addition to the assistance afforded the North Borneo, Sarawak 
and Brunei governments in financing the war damage compensa- 
tion projects noted above, Britain has made a grant-in-aid of 
£650,000 and agreed to make a further grant of £1,100,000 to assist 
North Borneo meet the cost of postwar reconstruction.13 

10 See United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/260, op. cit., pp. 156-57. 

11 See Cmd. 7240, Treaty Between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Provisional Government of Burma, London, 17 October 1947, His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London. At the end of 122 years of British , the Burmese Premier, the 


Hon. Thakin Nu said, ‘“‘We part this day in friendship and amity from political union 
with the country in whose tutelage destiny placed us.” New York Times, 5 January 1948. 


12 Cmd. 7958, His Majesty's Stationery Office, p. 84. 
18 Cmd. 7715, p. 76. 
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Colonial Development 


British aid to Southeast Asia has also taken the form of develop- 
ment projects in her colonial dependencies, financed by means of 
the Colonial Development and Welfare funds and by the Colonial 
Development Corporation. 

The object of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 
1945, which provides £120 million to help finance ten-year devel- 
opment plans in British dependencies,!¢ is the “improvement of 
the economic position . . . , the utilization of their natural re- 
sources to the greatest extent possible and the widening of oppor- 
tunity for human enterprise and endeavour.” 15 

Allocations to Malaya, Borneo and Sarawak total £7.5 million; 16 
expenditure to June 1950 came to £358,000 for Malaya and 
£525,000 for Borneo and Sarawak. 

As the dual title indicates, the Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds are for the purpose of improving the productive 
efficiency of the dependencies’ resources as a whole, both human 
and material. The allocation to Malaya, for example, will not only 
assist Malayan small holders to obtain new rubber trees of improved 
stock but will also help to build and equip a new technical college 
at Kuala Lumpur.!7 In Sarawak, a teachers training center partly 
financed by Colonial Development and Welfare funds has been 
established at Batu Lintang; it will supply teachers to the Dyak 
peoples who have hitherto been largely untouched by educa- 
tion.18 

Through the Colonial Development Corporation, set up under 
the Overseas Resources Development Act of 1948, Britain is mak- 
ing capital available for projects of a specifically productive or 
commercial nature. The Corporation had twenty-eight fully op- 
erational undertakings, with a total capital commitment of £14,- 


14 This sum will be increased by a further £20 million under new legislation of the 
Act which passed its second reading in the House of Commons 10 November 1950. 
See The Times (London), 10 November 1950. 


15 Cid. 6713, p. 2. 

16 Cmd. 7715, p. 78, and Cmd. 6713, p. 8. 

17 Cd. 7958, p. 4. 

18 See The Crown Colonist, January 1950, p. 36. 
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187,000 by the end of 1949. About one third of these projects are 
agricultural.19 

Aimed at establishing or assisting enterprises likely to improve 
the general productivity of the area in which they are located, 
the Corporation’s projects in Southeast Asia involve a capital com- 
mitment of £4,391,500.29 These undertakings range from the con- 
struction of a generating plant to expand electricity supplies in 
Malaya (£3,750,000) to the promotion of a housing project to 
relieve the shortage of homes in Malaya and Singapore (£375,000). 
The Corporation has also set up a joint company in partnership 
with the Hong Kong Transportation Co. Ltd., to develop five 
hemp estates and an adjacent coconut estate in North Borneo 
(£233,000) and is also partner in another joint company which is 
developing a cocoa plantation on a commercial scale at Trengganu, 
Malaya (£33,500). 


Technical Assistance 


The provision of technical knowledge and skill is urgently needed 
in all the Southeast Asian countries. In this respect Britain has 
afforded a considerable measure of assistance, not only in the 
technical advice which has accompanied projects financed by 
Colonial Development and Welfare and Colonial Development 
Corporation funds, but also in providing British university and 
technical college training for an increasing number of Asian stu- 
dents. At the beginning of the academic year 1948-49 British uni- 
versities and university colleges had a total student population, 
mainly full-time, of about 100,000, of whom nearly 8,000 came 
from overseas; there were 860 from India, 110 from Pakistan, 170 
from Ceylon and 113 from Malaya. These figures take no account 
of the large numbers of students from these countries studying in 
other technical and training colleges.?1 

In a list of research projects financed by the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare funds during the period April 1949-March 1950, 
twelve projects are planned or in operation in Southeast Asia, 

19 United Kingdom Parliament, House of Commons, H. of C. 105, Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation, Annual Report, 1948-49. 

20 Jbid., p. 37. 

21 The Colombo Plan, op. cit., p. 50, par. 10. 
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including leprosy research in Malaya; malaria research in North 
Borneo and Malaya; an Institute for Research in Fish Farming on 
Penang Island, Malaya; and the formation of an advisory mission 
“to report on the practicability of the regional organization of 
agricultural, animal health and forestry research in Southeast 
Asia.” 22 

The Director of Colonial Geological Surveys visited all British 
dependencies in Southeast Asia in the year 1949, discussing with 
the various administrations their projects for geological surveys. 
Financial provision amounting to rather more than £1 million was 
made under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act for the 
expansion of geological surveys in British dependencies, and a 
further £1.5 million is contemplated which will extend operations 
in this field up to March 1956.23 

Meanwhile, the preparation of maps of specific areas scheduled 
for immediate development has proceeded with aerial photography 
by the Royal Air Force; this has covered about 21,600 square 
miles in Southeast Asia (North Borneo 6,600; Sarawak 5,500; and 
Malaya 9,500).24 


Sterling Releases 


One of the reasons why the Commonwealth countries in South- 
east Asia have been able to raise their levels of production towards, 
and, in some cases above, the prewar peak, has been their ability 
to draw upon external assets and particularly external sterling 
assets. By releasing the “‘sterling balances” Britain has made a vital 
contribution to the postwar reconstruction and development of 
three Southeast Asian countries — India, Pakistan and Ceylon.?5 

During World War II, Britain was compelled to borrow heavily 
from countries in the sterling area in order to pay for the mainte- 
nance of military bases and supply her armed forces serving over- 
seas. Thus the sterling balances which accumulated and were 
“frozen” during the war represent debts incurred by Britain at a 


22 Cd. 8063, p. 28. 

23 Cmd. 7739, pp. 15-16. 

24 Tbid., p. 15. 

25 United Nations Doc. E/CN.11/260, op. cit., pp. 425-26. 
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time when she lacked the necessary foreign exchange to finance her 
extensive military commitments abroad. Some of the more finan- 
cially stable creditor countries such as Australia made gifts to 
Britain to write down their sterling balances.26 Canada agreed to 
a system of mutual aid similar to American lend-lease. But the less 
highly developed Commonwealth countries took advantage of 
these funds to finance their capital investment programs. 

In honoring her obligations to countries which have felt the need 
for repayment, Britain had to divert valuable exports from the im- 
portant postwar dollar area. Despite the drain on her resources, 
this was not entirely a loss to Britain; she managed to retain mar- 
kets in such huge countries as India (to which the sterling releases 
gave access to capital goods and to gold and dollars from the central 
reserves). 

The fertilizing flow of capital from Britain made possible by 
sterling releases enabled India, Pakistan and Ceylon to meet con- 
siderable deficits in their over-all balance of payments. India and 
Pakistan have been able to run an over-all deficit of about £320 
million during the four years, 1946-49, while Ceylon has been in 
a position to finance an over-all deficit of £20 million. The support 
given to the economies of these three countries may therefore be 
reckoned to be between £300 and £350 million. 

Releases of a further £50 million to India and of £15 million to 
Pakistan for the year ending June 1950, will enable these countries 
to continue their liberal import policies. An agreement concluded 
between Britain and Ceylon in August 1949 provided for the re- 
lease of £7 million from Ceylon’s sterling assets and for a further 
release of £1 million in the event of an unforeseen rise in the price 
of food imports.27 

Although Britain’s releases of sterling have been a major factor 
in alleviating the postwar economic difficulties of these three Asian 
countries — being equal to more than one fifth of the cost of all 
goods that they imported from the rest of the world during the 

26 See Foreign Policy Reports, 1 October 1950 (Foreign Policy Association, New 


York), pp. r1o-11: ‘‘Australia has made gifts to Britain ranging from £25 million 
(Australian) to £10 million in 1949 to write down its sterling balances.” 


27 Review of Commonwealth Trade (His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1949), 
P. 47. 
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period 1946-49 — they offer no long-term solution to the urgent 
problems of the region as a whole. This fact was recognized at the 
conference of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers in Colombo, 
January 1950, when Mr. Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 
pointed out that the strain on the United Kingdom’s own balance 
of payments was likely to endanger the continuance of sterling 
releases on the present scale.28 

The contributions of Britain to Southeast Asian countries during 
the postwar period enabled them to maintain political stability and 
make some headway with rehabilitation. Nor was Britain alone 
in providing financial support to the countries of this area. Both 
Canada and Australia joined Britain in aiding several non-Common- 
wealth countries in Southeast Asia. India made a loan to Thailand, 
and the United States, whose energies were occupied in other parts 
of the world, also made her contribution.?9 

At the time of the Colombo conference, it was clear that only a 
concerted effort by all the countries interested in Southeast Asia 
could bring about the economic planning needed if the pressure of 
increasing population was to be tackled realistically and if the 
standards of living in the area were to be improved by greater pro- 
duction. The stage had been reached at which it was possible to 
plan ahead and move from policies based on the need for emer- 
gency measures to the execution of a practical long-term plan for 
economic development. 

28 See The Round Table (London), March 1950, p. 111. 

29 A small contribution compared with that of Britain. According to the United 
Nations Economic Survey (op. cit.), the United States made grants and credits to China 
of $1,755 million; to South Korea of $300 million; to the Philippines of $568 million; 
and to the rest of the ECAFE countries of only $53 million (excluding ECA assistance). 
By contrast it shows that Britain’s contributions in the form of grants, loans and 
sterling releases totalled in terms of United States dollars as much as $1,700 million. 


These figures cover the period 1945-1949. Since the Griffin Mission this year the 
situation has altered. See footnotes 54 and 59. 
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II 


THE COLOMBO CONFERENCE 


From one point of view, the meeting of Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers at Colombo was merely another in a succession of dis- 
cussions between representatives of the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
which have been held at periodic intervals 3 since the end of 
World War II. In a wider sense, however, the conference which 
took place in Ceylon’s capital between 9-14 January 1950 was very 
different from the previous interchanges; in fact Colombo may be 
said to have marked a turning point in the swiftly changing evolu- 
tion of the Commonwealth. 

The meeting was unique in several respects. The delegates as- 
sembled for the expressed purpose of reviewing “the international 
situation, including the broad economic aspects.” This was the 
first conference of all the Commonwealth Foreign Ministers. Per- 
haps even more important, it was the first occasion on which repre- 
sentatives from the new Asian Dominions — India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon — were admitted to the inner councils of the Common- 
wealth and given an opportunity to express their views on Far 
Eastern problems.3! The choice of meeting place was significant: 
held in the capital city of the youngest of the independent, self- 
governing Dominions, it was the first Commonwealth conference 


ever convened in Asia. 


80 In recent years more Commonwealth meetings have been held than in any earlier 
period. They include, January 1944: Commonwealth Relations Conference; May 1944: 
Prime Ministers’ Conference; April 1945: meeting of British, Australian, South African 
and New Zealand Prime Ministers on the eve of the San Francisco Conference (United 
Nations); August 1947: Commonwealth Conference at Canberra on the Japanese peace 
treaty and Pacific problems; November 1947: meeting of Canadian and South African 
Prime Ministers with British Cabinet Ministers and High Commissioners; October 
1948: Prime Ministers’ Conference and Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference; 
April 1949: Prime Ministers’ Conference on India’s membership in the Common- 
wealth; June 1949: Commonwealth Relations Conference; July 1949: Finance Ministers’ 
Conference; September 1949: informal talks between Commonwealth trade union 
leaders at Bigwin Inn, Canada; November 1949: informal conference of United King- 
dom, Australian and New Zealand diplomatic representatives at Canberra, Australia. 
See Gwendolen M. Carter, ‘“‘The British Commonwealth and the Asian Crisis,” 
Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. XXVI, No. 10 (1 October 1950), pp. 112-13. 

81 Except for the informal and unofficial talks between Commonwealth trade union 
leaders at Bigwin Inn, Canada, September 1949. 
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The main theme of the Colombo discussions was keynoted by 
Mr. D. S. Senanayake, Prime Minister of Ceylon, at the opening 
session. The fundamental problem of Asia, he said, was economic, 
not political. It was therefore necessary that positive steps be taken 
to tackle Asian poverty and improve the standard of living.3? 

The initial discussions on this theme appear to have been some- 
what indecisive, and at first there seemed little likelihood that the 
delegates would be able to reach agreement on joint action, whether 
strategic or economic, in Asia. The dispute between India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir was only one of many controversies be- 
tween members of the Commonwealth; each of the eight Domin- 
ions represented was at odds on certain points with one or more 
of the others. The sharp differences in outlook on such issues as 
the recognition of the Mao Tse-tung regime in China or the Bao 
Dai government in Indo-China showed how remote was the ideal 
of a unified Commonwealth foreign policy. 

Then something happened which at once transformed a long 
and discursive exchange of viewpoints into discussions of a realistic 
plan for cooperative effort. This was the resolution introduced by 
Mr. P. C. Spender, the Australian Minister for External Affairs. 
The “Spender Resolution” recommended that the Common- 
wealth governments consider a project of economic coordination 
whereby each contributing member would provide material help 
to the countries of Southeast Asia. The most effective part of it 
was a section which proposed that a Commonwealth Consultative 
Committee be set up to work out practical measures for the de- 
velopment of the region, the first meeting to be held in Aus- 
tralia. 

Projected into debates which tended to stress the individual 
economic difficulties and deficiencies of each Dominion represented, 
this bold and imaginative proposal was the most constructive result 
of the Colombo meeting. Credit for taking the initiative was due 
almost entirely to the Australian Department of External Affairs 
at Canberra, where tentative plans had been formulated several 
months before the conference opened. The governments of New 
Zealand and Ceylon had been thinking along somewhat similar 


82 The Times (London), 10 January 1950. 
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lines and joined the Australian delegation in sponsoring the recom- 
mendations at Colombo. 

The full significance of the Spender Resolution may now be 
judged in the light of events which followed. But even when 
viewed in the context of the conference it stands out as an act of 
statesmanship which is rare in contemporary history. By acknowl- 
edging that the most constructive way to establish political stability 
in Southeast Asia was through raising the region’s living standards, 
it avoided the delicate question of a joint military pact in Asia. 

Not only were the three Asian Dominions extremely reluctant 
to commit themselves to any defense agreement at Colombo, but 
they were also understandably suspicious of economic aid which 
might involve political “strings” or conditions. But the virtue of 
the new plan was that it did not envisage simply two sides of a con- 
tract, consisting of those who would give and of those who would 
receive. It wisely recognized the danger of such a relationship, 
which sometimes gives the recipient countries a sense of humilia- 
tion and the aiding countries a feeling that they are being exploited. 

Quite the contrary, the Australian proposal introduced the 
principle of mutual aid. The aim was rather to spread the financial 
burden among all the interested countries, including the Asian 
Dominions. Countries such as India, which needed economic help, 
would be associated with the planning of assistance on terms of 
complete equality; they would participate in determining how 
much assistance was available and how best it could be used. There 
was nothing exclusive in the proposed plan: it contemplated from 
the outset that the non-Commonwealth countries of Southeast 
Asia should also be invited to join in whatever project could be 
devised for joint action in the area. 

Because the resources needed for the development of the region 
were likely to be considerably more than the Commonwealth itself 
could provide, the Spender Resolution pointed out that it would 
be necessary to seek the cooperation of other advanced industrial 
countries outside the Commonwealth. This paved the way for 
possible participation by the United States. Indeed, the plan had 
a certain psychological appeal to the United States since it adopted 
some of the methods of the Marshall Plan. Based on the idea of 
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self-help, it was in certain respects similar to the European Recovery 
Program.33 

The importance attached to the Australian proposals by the 
Commonwealth delegates at Colombo was emphasized in the final 
communiqué which recorded that — 

It was recognized that in the changing conditions brought about by 
recent developments in this area, progress depends mainly on the im- 
provement of economic conditions. The Conference was impressed by 
the magnitude of the contribution which the success of progressive poli- 
cies in this area could make to the peace and prosperity of the world.34 

Exactly what were these “progressive policies” referred to in 
the communiqué? Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister of 
India, who led his country’s delegation at the conference, afterwards 
defined the term as meaning “economic policies of development.” 
It transpired later that in drawing up their recommendations for 
a program of economic self-help within the Commonwealth, the 
Ministers advocated four main priorities in connection with South- 
east Asia. These were: 


(1) An adequate supply of consumer goods to maintain a mini- 
mum standard of living for the peoples of the area. 

(2) The provision of technical assistance and advice, without 
which the countries would be unable to increase their 
agricultural and industrial development. 

(3) More capital goods. 

(4) Additional investment in the area. 


Unanimously adopted by the Ministers at Colombo, the recom- 
mendations were not only important because they recognized that 
“Asia is at the moment the main focus of interest and an area of 
special urgency”; they were also highly significant in another 
respect. The proposal that the aid project should be supported with 
a standing consultative mechanism — ‘‘a Consultative Committee 
representing the Commonwealth Governments” — was charac- 
teristic of a newly evolved Commonwealth practice. It is worth 

88 With the obvious difference that the problem of Western Europe in 1947 was 
chiefly a shortage of foreign exchange, whereas in Southeast Asia not merely dol 


but almost everything needed for development is scarce. See ‘‘Agenda for Sydney,” 
The Economist (London), 6 May 1950. 


84 The Times (London), 16 January 1950. 
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while to examine this practice for it provides a striking vindication 
of the committee system in international relations. 

It is true that this system has its defects. As the communiqué put 
it, “executive decisions are not taken at Commonwealth meetings 
of this kind”; thus a committee, whether it is composed of high- 
ranking Ministers or civil servants has only the power to make 
recommendations to governments. Because of this, the committee 
system tends to be uninspiring, often reducing all constructive 
proposals to the lowest common denominator fixed by the least 
imaginative member of the group. On the other hand, Colombo 
demonstrated and subsequent meetings at Sydney and London 
proved, that the committee is an extremely effective method of 
elucidating differences. 

In recommending the establishment of yet another consultative 
organ — this time to consider measures for the development of 
Southeast Asia — the Commonwealth Ministers demonstrated that 
economic planning need not depend upon political or strategic 
considerations. This was an important innovation; until the Co- 
lombo meeting it had seemed that a sound political basis was 
essential if development projects on an international scale were to 
meet with any success. 

As a result of this recent extension of the committee system, 
therefore, the Commonwealth countries may be said to have 
evolved a useful instrument for discovering how much common 
ground exists for agreement on practical action, even between na- 
tions deeply divided on political questions. For the Colombo con- 
ference enabled the non-European members of the Commonwealth 
to make their contributions on an equal basis with the older Anglo- 
Saxon Dominions.35 

The Colombo Plan for pooling the resources of member nations 
in a project of mutual aid in which each would give according to its 
ability was thus the first creative achievement of the postwar Com- 
monwealth. It showed a definite strengthening of the bonds which 
hold together this unique association of free and independent na- 
tions. And in a world torn by conflicting ideologies, when an ever- 


85 See Nicholas Mansergh, ‘“The Commonwealth in Asia,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 1 (March 1950), p. 16. 
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widening chasm threatened to divide the peoples of Asia from the 
Western world, this was an encouraging and hopeful sign. 

In the words of a New York Times editorial reviewing the Co- 
lombo meeting, the new Commonwealth “is an international 
organization that really works, because every member wants it to 
work and because they all have common interests and ideals in spite 
of disputes on specific issues.” 36 


86 «*The Commonwealth Goes East,” New York Times, 9 January 1950, p. 24. 
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THE SYDNEY CONFERENCE 


On 9 March 1950, two months after the Colombo conference, 
Mr. Spender outlined the proposals he had submitted to the For- 
eign Ministers in a foreign policy statement to the Australian House 
of Representatives.37 He also made public for the first time the 
terms of reference proposed for the new Consultative Committee; 
these were as follows: 

(1) To receive from governments an indication of the action 
they consider it feasible to take in response to the recom- 
mendations which envisage and deal with economic aid 
to the South and Southeast Asian areas. 

(2) To approach the governments of countries outside the Com- 
monwealth interested in the area with a view to enlisting 
their collaboration. 

(3) To examine the methods of coordinating development ac- 
tivities in South and Southeast Asia, in association with 
international and regional organizations concerned, with 
the object of raising the level of production and the stand- 
ards of living in the area. 

(4) To examine the desirability of promoting international com- 
modity agreements for basic products, which would benefit 
the area and could be recommended for consideration 
under the Havana Charter. 

(5) To consider whether the economic development of under- 
developed countries of the area would be assisted by the 
drawing up of a coordinated plan of development and by 
the establishment of special machinery. 

(6) To make consequential recommendations to governments. 


The Australian Government agreed to convene the first meeting 
of the Committee in Australia, if the recommendations adopted at 
Colombo were accepted by the governments concerned. 

Accordingly, after the acceptances were received, the new Com- 
mittee on economic aid for Southeast Asia met in Sydney on 15 


87 Department of External Affairs, Canberra, Current Notes on International Affairs, 
Vol. 21, No. 2 (February, 1950), pp. 153-72. 
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May. That the conference should be held in Australia was appro- 
priate. As we have seen, it was the Spender Resolution at Colombo 
which launched the idea for joint action in the region. The Austral- 
ian Government, which approved the Foreign Ministers’ recom- 
mendations on economic development in Asia in their entirety, 
has special reasons for wishing to preserve peace and stability 
among the countries of this area.38 

In the first place, Australia’s long-term industrial expansion is 
closely linked with the future prosperity of Southeast Asia. Her 
“natural” markets are those close to home and as Mr. Spender told 
the House of Representatives, “no nation can escape its geog- 
raphy.” 39 From most of the cities of Southeast Asia it is possible 
to reach any point on the Australian continent by plane within 
forty-eight hours. Since World War II, moreover, Australia has 
emerged as the most advanced industrial country in this part of the 
world, and her commercial relations with Asian countries have 
grown considerably.4° 

It is important, secondly, to understand Australia’s far-reaching 
strategic interests in the area. During World War II the country 
was in mortal peril and few Australians forget the three months of 
unmitigated disaster which followed the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
In March 1942, troopships carrying ten fully equipped Japanese 
divisions moved southwards towards Perth. They were escorted by 
a naval force, including aircraft carriers, which was greater in 
strength than anything the Allies could muster in that theater of 
operations. Had they continued on their course between Borneo 
and the Celebes, the only important city in the western part of 
Australia might have been captured within a matter of days. 

Since Southeast Asia is the “frontier” of Australia’s Southwest 
Pacific zone, it is not surprising that Mr. Spender should have 
stressed that “above all, it is in our interest to foster commercial 
and other contacts” with neighboring Asian countries and help 


$8 See The Round Table, No. 159 (June 1950), pp. 279-81. 

39 Current Notes on International Affairs, op. cit., p. 160. 

#0 In 1938, Australian imports from India and Ceylon amounted to a negligible 
£3 million; ten years later, in 1948, they totalled £24 million. During the same decade 
her exports to these countries rose from a mere £2 million to £23 million. See Thirty- 
third Report, Commonwealth Economic Committee, A Review of Commonwealth 
Trade (London, H.M. Stationery Office). 
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maintain “‘stable and democratic governments in power, . . "41 This 
viewpoint was expressed on many occasions at the Sydney meeting, 
which was attended by Ministers from every Commonwealth 
country except South Africa.42 The discussions of the Consultative 
Committee were preceded by official talks which lasted about a 
week, and the opening plenary session was attended by seventy 
officials, including economic and political advisers and the secre- 
tarial staffs of the seven delegations. The deliberations of the Syd- 
ney conference fall into three parts: Short-term Aid; Long-term 
Aid; and Technical Assistance. 


Short-term Aid 


A difference of opinion between the British and Australian dele- 
gations arose on the second day of the meeting.43 This resulted 
from a suggestion on the part of Australia that special action be 
taken to deal with emergency aid to Southeast Asian countries. The 
proposal, supported by Pakistan and Ceylon, envisaged the estab- 
lishment of an £8 million Commonwealth fund to finance the im- 
mediate dispatch of technical experts and the supply of medical 
drugs, fertilizers, seeds and food. Australia was reported to be will- 
ing to contribute £A4 million to the fund.44 

The British delegation opposed this plan on the ground that 
there was no short-term solution to the problem of undernourish- 
ment and underdevelopment in Southeast Asia. They took the 
view, supported in the main by India, Canada and New Zealand, 
that offers of assistance should be made conditional on the submis- 
sion to the Committee of development plans by the benefiting 
countries; that the conference should first lay the foundations of 
a realistic development program which should gather momentum 
quickly and be continuous. However, if any emergency arose in the 
Asian countries concerned, necessitating the dispatch of food or 
medical supplies, this aid should be sent without delay. 


41 Current Notes on International Affairs, op. cit., p. 160. 

42 The South African position in this matter was that the Union had many pre- 
occupations with economic development in Africa itself and could ill afford to devote 
any energies to development in Asia. 

43 The Times (London), 17 May 1950. 

44 Ibid., 18 May 1950. 
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On the third day of the conference, a compromise was reached.#5 
On the question of short-term aid, the more cautious view pre- 
vailed. The Australian delegation offered to waive the proposal for 
an immediate £8 million fund and the conference agreed to take 
steps to recommend a program of technical assistance “‘in principle” 
before the meeting ended. (See below, Technical Assistance.) The 
Committee had no time to consider a second Australian proposal 
for a capital investment fund to help Southeast Asian countries 
establish new industries and develop transport, irrigation and agri- 
culture. It adjourned without reaching any decision on this project, 
which was reported to envisage a fund of £15 million, with Britain 
and Australia bearing 70 per cent of the cost.#6 


Long-term Aid 

There were two main lines of attack on the problem of long-term 
aid at Sydney. The first line was to consider the area as a whole and 
work out development plans for each of the countries concerned. 
These plans, which would cover a six-year period, were then to be 
submitted to individual Asian governments, which would have the 
responsibility for considering them. The other approach to the 
problem recognized that many of the Asian governments #7 had 
already given considerable attention to planning development of 
various kinds both during and after World War II. In view of this, 
it was felt that each participating government in the area should 
first formulate its own six-year program and then agree on such 
revisions or modifications as might be indicated in the development 
of an over-all regional plan. 

The latter course was adopted and in its final communiqué the 
Consultative Committee recommended that — 


Development should proceed by progressive stages under a plan covering 
a period of six years, taking account of the needs and resources of in- 
dividual countries. To this end a realistic and comprehensive statement 
of its economic situation and development programme should be pre- 


pared by each country by September 1 next. 


45 The Times (London), 18 May 1950. 


46 Jbid., 22 May 1950. 
47 This was notable in the case of India, where the Reconstruction Committee of 


the Council of India was set up in 1944. 
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These statements of the various countries were to be considered at 
a meeting of Governments in London in September, 1950. A com- 
prehensive report would then be prepared setting out the needs 
and resources of countries in the area. The object would be the 
introduction with the least possible delay of comprehensive plans 
for a development program of gathering momentum based on the 
resources which can be mobilized by the countries concerned and 
other countries interested in the area.48 

The basic idea behind this careful and systematic approach to the 
problem was to try and focus a searchlight on Southeast Asia in 
order that the Committee could depict in general terms what was 
happening in the area as a whole and outline existing conditions, 
needs, resources and plans for development. The second aim was to 
focus attention on individual countries and obtain a picture specify- 
ing the economic position of each in turn. 

To help the participating governments in preparing their state- 
ments and to ensure that their answers were more or less comparable, 
the Committee evolved a questionnaire based on one circulated to 
Marshall Plan countries by the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation in the early stages of planning for European 
recovery. This questionnaire was subsequently sent to the govern- 
ments of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, the Federation of Malaya, Singa- 
pore, North Borneo and Sarawak. It was intended to indicate the 
practical things which could be done over a six-year period, begin- 
ning 1 July 1951. It was not expected that the problem of under- 
development would be solved in this period; the aim was to get a 
broad assessment of the assistance required over a period long 
enough to produce some real improvement yet short enough for 
the peoples of the area to comprehend the benefits. 

At the Sydney meeting, as at Colombo, it was agreed that the 
problems of the Commonwealth countries in Southeast Asia could 
not be considered apart from those of other countries in the area. 
However, it was felt that progress could be made more swiftly if 
the initial steps were taken by those countries which had a common 
bond and common interests. At the same time it was decided to 


48 The Times (London), 20 May 1950, p. 4. 
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investigate immediately the possibility of wider collaboration, and 
the Committee therefore recommended that — 


A formal approach should be made to Governments of non-Common- 
wealth countries in south and south-east Asia informing them of the Com- 
mittee’s deliberations and of the course of action now contemplated. These 
Governments should be informed that their full association in thé enter- 
prise would be welcomed by the Commonwealth Governments. . . .49 


Technical Assistance 


The Committee recognized that before any plan of development 
could be implemented, there would have to be trained men to carry 
out the tasks involved. In any Western country, development can 
go forward without undue difficulty because there are reserves of 
technicians and scientists, of foremen and skilled artisans. In South- 
east Asia there are no such reserves. Moreover, in the postwar era, 
there has been a world shortage of technicians in all grades. Although 
this is probably only temporary, it is serious in relation to the urgent 
needs of underdeveloped countries. Without trained personnel, 
capital from external sources would either be wasted or result in 
damaging dependence on foreign skilled workers and managers. 

In recent years, considerable thought has been given to this prob- 
lem by international organizations. Several specialized agencies of 
the United Nations have been charged with the task of helping 
countries in need of technical assistance. On 16 November 1949, 
fifty-nine Members of the United Nations approved an “expanded 
program of technical assistance for economic development of under- 
developed countries,” 59 the basic aim of which is to help the under- 
developed countries help themselves and “diminish their de- 
pendence on external aid.” 51 Such a program is as necessary to the 
industrially advanced countries of the world as to the underde- 
veloped peoples, who comprise almost half of the human race.5? 


49 The Times (London), 20 May 1950, p. 4. 

50 United Nations Doc. A/PV. 242, 16 November 1949, pp. 111-15. 

51 Technical Assistance for Economic Development: Plan for an Expanded Co-operative 
Programme Through the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, Report Prepared by 
the Secretary-General (United Nations Doc. E/1327, Add. 1, Lake Success, New York, 
May 1949), p. 8. 

52 See “Technical Assistance for Economic Development: Program of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies,” International Conciliation, No. 457, January, 1950. 
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Even so, the aid available was not sufficient to match the need. It 
was therefore decided at Sydney that a technical assistance program 
be formulated to supplement existing aid from the United Nations 
and other sources. Accordingly, the following recommendation 
was made by the Committee: 


A Commonwealth Technical Assistance Scheme for the area should be 
inaugurated within the next few months to organize technical assistance 
between Governments. The aggregate of assistance involved would be 
£8,000,000 sterling over a period of three years. A Commonwealth 
bureau should be set up at Colombo to co-ordinate the work. 


There was no time at Sydney to work out the details of this 
project, and the constitution of the proposed bureau together with 
other matters was remitted to a Standing Committee which met in 
Colombo in July 1950. This meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of all Commonwealth governments who participated in the 
Sydney conference, and its purpose was “to plan practical measures 
to carry out a program for the training of Asian technicians in more 
advanced countries, the sending of technical advisers to Asia 
and the equipment or endowment of Asian scientific and technical 
institutions.” 53 

The main achievement of this Standing Committee was to draft 
a constitution for a Council for Technical Cooperation. That name 
was chosen deliberately to emphasize the mutual-aid aspect of the 
project. The Council is to be composed of government representa- 
tives meeting from time to time at its headquarters in Colombo. Its 
executive arm is to be a Bureau, consisting of a Director and a small 
technical staff. The objectives of the Council and the Bureau will 
be, in the first instance, to assist in meeting the stated needs of 
Asian countries for outside experts. It will use the resources avail- 
able through bilateral arrangements between those countries and 
countries overseas; the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies; 
the United States Point Four Program; and the Commonwealth 
technical assistance scheme. 

In consultation with the governments seeking assistance, the 


58 Department of External Affairs, Canberra, Current Notes on International Affairs, 
Vol. 21, No. 7 (July, 1950), p. 485. 
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Council and the Bureau will organize the provision of such assistance 
as the following: 


(1) Training of personnel from the area in countries where suit- 
able instruction is available. 

(2) Sending missions from the area to study the latest techniques 
and practices in other countries. 

(3) Providing experts, instructors and advisory missions to assist 
in the work of planning, development or reconstruction, 
and for use in public administration, health services, 
scientific research, and in agricultural, industrial and other 
productive activities. 

(4) Providing the equipment needed for training, or for use by 
technical experts in the area. 

(5) Establishing, equipping, extending or endowing training 
institutions in countries of the area. 


It will be the duty of the Council and the Director to visit the 
governments of the area to ascertain their requirements and to ad- 
vise them of the best ways of satisfying those requirements. The full 
text of the Council’s constitution is given as an appendix to this 
paper. It was approved at the second meeting of the Common- 
wealth Consultative Committee in London, September—October, 


1950. 
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IV 
THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


When the Consultative Committee assembled for its London 
meeting in September 1950, the scene in Asia was overshadowed by 
the war in Korea. The attention of the whole world was now focussed 
on the Far East and the disputes between Commonwealth nations 
at the Colombo meeting seemed almost insignificant compared 
with the present conflict which threatened to spread from the 
Korean battle zone and engulf humanity in a third global war. In 
view of the extreme disparity of wealth between Asia and the West 
there could no longer be any doubt about the urgent need for allevi- 
ating hunger and poverty in the southern part of the continent. 
Against the somber background of Asia’s economic twilight, the 
Commonwealth project stood out as almost the only long-term 
attempt by the non-Communist countries to tackle the problem 
constructively. 

Despite the distraction of darkening skies over Korea, the time- 
table for the evolution of the Commonwealth plan drawn up at 
Sydney was adhered to rigidly. Preparations had now reached the 
stage at which the governments of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, the 
Federation of Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo and Sarawak had 
sent in their statements of needs and resources in reply to the ques- 
tionnaire. Invitations to take part in the development program had 
also been transmitted to the governments of Burma, Indonesia, 
Thailand and the three associate states of Indo-China — Viet Nam, 
Cambodia and Laos. 

With the exception of Indo-China, which replied to the question- 
naire with a memorandum and agreed to send a delegation to Lon- 
don, these non-Commonwealth countries found themselves unable 
to fill in the questionnaire. They had political difficulties. The 
governments concerned were evidently reluctant to join what might 
be interpreted as an exclusive “Western’”’ power bloc. Furthermore, 
they were preoccupied with offers of direct aid from the United 
States.54 Eventually, however, Burma and Indonesia agreed that 


54 See The Times (London), 11 May 1950, which carried a report from Washington 
to the effect that the United States Government, subject to Congressional approval, 
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their ambassadors in London should participate in the discussions 
on the plan and, after a second invitation had been extended, 
Thailand expressed a desire to cooperate in the project and sent a 
delegation to the conference. 


Factors in Planning for Development 


On 6 September 1950, a team of experts from different Common- 
wealth countries met in London to study the individual statements 
submitted by the Southeast Asian governments and correlate them 
into a single six-year program of development. Plans advanced by 
each of the countries were subjected to careful scrutiny by repre- 
sentatives of all the interested governments. After the civil servants 
and technical experts had reduced the detailed lists of projects to 
the size of a joint draft report, the results, together with the com- 
bined criticisms and recommendations, were forwarded to the top- 
ranking Ministers of the Consultative Committee. From this com- 
prehensive data, the Ministers had the difficult task of deciding how 
much of the development work could be financed by the Asian 
countries themselves, from their internal resources; how much from 
the major Commonwealth countries; and how much from countries 
outside the Commonwealth or from interested international 
agencies. 

The final programs were framed in the light of two sets of 
considerations. The first involved the human and material po- 
tentialities and the second, the availability of financial resources. 
Only such programs were included as the governments “could be 
reasonably confident of completing” 55 within the six-year period 
on the basis of previous experience, and taking into account the 
shortage of trained manpower. The other determining factors 
were, first and foremost, the available domestic resources, then the 
sterling balances and contributions from the more highly developed 
Commonwealth countries, and finally, probable external finances 
from private, governmental and intergovernmental sources. 


proposed to spend $64 million on an economic program for Southeast Asia. Indo-China 
was to receive $23 million and the balance was to be divided between Indonesia, Burma, 
Thailand and Malaya. 


55 The Colombo Plan, op. cit., p. 41. 
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In this connection, two highly significant statements were made, 
one by the President of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, Mr. Eugene Black, before the London confer- 
ence began; and one by the United States Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dean Acheson, after the close of the conference. Mr. Black was 
reported as saying on 8 September in Paris that the Bank was 
“vitally interested” in the Commonwealth program.56 The prob- 
lems and difficulties involved in financing the development of under- 
developed areas are, of course, well known to officials of the Bank, 
and one of the principal limitations to its activities in this field has 
been the lack of properly prepared and organized projects ready for 
immediate execution.57 This could hardly apply to the Colombo 
Plan which had been formulated with the utmost care from the 
outset; indeed, the criticism had been made on several occasions 
that the pace of the Commonwealth Ministers was not quick 
enough; that too much time was being spent on paper work and not 
enough on getting help to areas desperately in need of it. 

Mr. Acheson, who had earlier stated that the Government of the 
United States would attempt to coordinate its efforts in Southeast 
Asia with those of the Commonwealth in order that the action of 
both should be ‘‘mutually supporting,” went even further in pledg- 
ing full United States cooperation when he spoke at a Washington 
news conference on 11 October 1950. The Secretary was reported 
as saying that the United States was in “complete sympathy” with 
the proposal for a six-year program.58 He added that the Common- 
wealth nations and his Government had the same objectives in 


56 See ‘“‘World Bank To Take Part in Plans To Aid South Asia,” The Manchester 
Guardian (Manchester), 9 September 1950. 

57 See Fourth Annual Report to the Board of Governors, 1948-1949 (International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Washington, D. C.), p. 8. ““There is no 
quick and easy way to raise production levels and living standards; indeed, to raise 
hopes of spectacular transformation may only invite disillusionment and failure.” 
For a discussion of this question, see Antonin Basch, “International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 1944-1949, International Conciliation, No. 455 (November, 
1949), pp. 819-27. 

58 See ‘U.S. Backs Aid Plans of Britain in Asia,” New York Times, 12 October 1950. 
The United States’ own program in Southeast Asia is based on recommendations made 
in the spring of 1950 by a mission composed of technicians and led by R. Allen Griffin 
of California who was formerly Deputy Head of the China ECA mission. The Griffin 
Mission was sent to the area to determine suitable projects for quick action and also 
to lay some of the groundwork for the anticipated Point Four Program. 
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Southeast Asia and expressed the hope that it would be possible to 
dovetail the efforts of both.59 

The meetings of the Consultative Committee in London took 
place from 25 September-4 October 1950. Day by day, the Com- 
mittee worked over chapters of the draft report which had emerged 
from the labors of the Commonwealth experts. In the words of the 
communiqué issued at the end of the London conference, the draft 
report was “based upon a series of careful and detailed surveys of 
existing conditions”: 
These surveys made clear the prevailing poverty of the great majority 
of the people of South and Southeast Asia, the urgent need to improve 


their standards of living, and the potential wealth waiting to be devel- 
oped by the application of modern science and technology. 


The communiqué added: “In each case, the survey was accom- 
panied by a detailed development programme covering the six 
years beginning July, 1951.” The programs had been drawn up 
on a thoroughly realistic basis with the intention of carrying into 
effect during those years the minimum development which the 
Government considered to be essential if a rapidly increasing 
population was to be offered real hope of an improvement in its 
living conditions.6° 

The Consultative Committee found that any attempt to put 
these programs into practice would have to overcome two grave 
difficulties, “‘the shortage of trained manpower and the shortage of 
capital,” and therefore decided: 


(a) to recommend to Governments the adoption of a draft 
constitution for the proposed Council for Technical 
Cooperation, which is designed to alleviate the shortage of 
trained manpower. 

(b) that the under-developed countries themselves could only 


59 A similar statement was made by George C. McGhee, Assistant Secretary for 
Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs in a speech made at New York, 20 
October 1950: ‘“The Commonwealth representatives have a wealth of experience in 
South Asia, and their developing plans appear to be statesmanlike in character and 
realistically related both to the needs and the resources of this area. It does, moreover, 
provide an impetus for planning and a basis for coordination . . . which has not 
hitherto existed.” See Department of State, Bulletin, Vol. X XIII, No. 591 (30 October 
1950), pp. 698-701. 

80 The Times (London), 6 October 1950 p. 6. 











hope to finance a part of their essential development pro- 
grammes from their own resources, including their external 
sterling assets. If the Colombo Plan was to be carried out 
in full it would be necessary to enlist the financial support 
of international agencies and of countries outside the area. 
The extent to which, and the means by which Common- 
wealth countries outside the area can contribute towards 
the solution of the problem will now become the subject of 
consideration by their Governments.®! 


The two documents — one dealing with technical assistance, the 
other with economic development — on which the Consultative 
Committee based their discussions during the London conference, 
were clearly interdependent. Any major development in the region 
was likely to require a very considerable amount of technical aid 
and therefore the cooperative employment of technical abilities 
would have to play an indispensable part in the over-all program. 
As far as the six-year economic program (approved by the Commit- 
tee on 29 September 1950) was concerned, the approach was, first, 
to demonstrate the need for increasing productivity and, second, 
to show how much could be achieved if sufficient external finance 
was made available. 

On 2 October 1950, the Committee reassembled for joint meet- 

ings with representatives of the non-Commonwealth countries in 
Southeast Asia. According to the communiqué: 
Three sessions were held with the representatives of these countries. The 
Committee’s draft report was discussed. There was a full and frank ex- 
change of views, and the representatives undertook to submit, for the 
urgent consideration of their Governments, a full report of the pro- 
ceedings.®? 

To date none of these non-Commonwealth governments have 
stated their willingness to participate in the Colombo Plan but in 
view of their pressing needs for technical assistance it is probable 
that they will wish to take advantage of the facilities offered by the 
Council for Technical Cooperation. If internal politics do not inter- 
fere, there is likely to be considerable readiness in principle to accept 
61 Ibid. 
62 [did. 
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aid through the Colombo Plan itself, possibly to the extent of pre- 
paring development programs on the lines of those already sub- 
mitted by the Commonwealth countries. 


Advances in Commonwealth Cooperation 


Having unanimously adopted the draft report, the Consultative 
Committee adjourned on 4 October 1950. Most of the preliminary 
work had been accomplished at earlier meetings in Colombo, 
Sydney and during the discussions of Commonwealth officials which 
preceded the Ministers’ conference. Nevertheless, the London 
meeting was a considerable achievement. Mainly concerned with 
decisions on severely practical issues, it succeeded in approving a 
report representing the consensus of seven governments on how 
best to frame a program of development for the countries of South- 
east Asia. It differed from the earlier conferences in two respects: for 
the first time the Committee welcomed representatives of four 
non-Commonwealth countries to its deliberations; it also broke 
new ground in inviting political leaders from the “colonial terri- 
tories” of Malaya and Singapore to present their own case at the 
conference.63 

Much of the credit for the hopeful outcome of the London con- 
ference is due to the efficiency of Britain’s civil service. For reasons 
which need not be discussed here, the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment has no single organ of administration through which to view 
the Southeast Asian area.64 Policy in respect of the great powers in 
Asia, including India, is determined appropriately by the Cabinet. 
Southeast Asian affairs generally are shared between the Foreign 
Office (Burma, Thailand, Indo-China and Indonesia) ; the Colonial 
Office (Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo and Sarawak); and the 
Commonwealth Relations Office (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand). The formulation of a regional policy for 
Southeast Asia was, therefore, achieved despite the fact that no 
specialized administrative structure existed for the purpose. 

63 In the United Kingdom delegation the ae representatives of the Federa- 
ally Sgr and Singapore were respectively the Hon. Date Onn bin Jaafar and the 


84 See Barbara Whittingham-Jones, ‘‘Southeast Asia and the Western Powers,” 
Quarterly Review (London), No. 580, April 1949, pp. 267-68. 
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Although the adoption of the Colombo Plan was a triumph of 
interdepartmental coordination in Whitehall, it also showed the 
extent to which the Commonwealth has been transformed and 
reconstructed in the past ten years. As Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Brit- 
ain’s Minister of State for Economic Affairs, said on 5 October at a 
press conference following the end of the London talks: “In nine 
months the Commonwealth countries have translated a revolu- 
tionary concept of co-operative development of an enormous 
area of the world into a series of realistic proposals. This has been 
accomplished, . . . by the free and independent nations who all 
accept the central idea of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions.” 65 The Colombo Plan could only have been achieved on the 
basis of careful preparatory work by civil servants of all the Com- 
monwealth governments concerned. It was as much a project born 
in Sydney, Delhi, Karachi and Colombo, as in London. 


65 H.M. Treasury, London. Notes of a press conference held at 12/13 St. James's 
Square, London, S.W. 1, on 5 October 1950, p. 5. 
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V 
THE SIX-YEAR PLAN 


The Report prepared by the Commonwealth Consultative Com- 
mittee in London was published by the governments of Australia, 
Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan and the United 
Kingdom on 28 November 1950. The 100-page White Paper is 
entitled “The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Develop- 
ment in South and South-East Asia.” It is a detailed analysis of the 
region’s problems, and in particular those of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo and Sarawak. 
The Report also gives individual development programs proposed 
by these seven countries and presents a careful estimate of what will 
be required in terms of trained manpower and capital if the six-year 
plans are to succeed. 

Three preliminary chapters describe the importance of the area, 
the effects of the war and its aftermath, and the urgent need for 
development. The Report then takes each country’s program in 
turn, outlines briefly the problems peculiar to the region, and ex- 
plains the “basis and objectives” of the relevant program. After 
summarizing it, the Report shows how it will be administered, the 
amount of government and private investment contemplated and 
what are the limiting factors to be expected. Finally, the proposed 
method of financing that particular program is analyzed. The last 
three chapters of the White Paper comprise a summary of the seven 
individual programs and a detailed discussion of the problems aris- 
ing from the need for trained men and the need for capital in the 
area. 

Shortage of space makes it impossible to give an adequate and 
balanced condensation of the Report, of which several useful sum- 
maries are now available.66 Although its approach has been praised 
as “practical, hard-headed, realistic,” 67 and is clearly aimed at 
merely underpinning the foundations for future progress in the 
area, the scale of the proposed plan is considerable. According to 

66 The White Paper in full, a 25-page summary and an illustrated popular version 

(New Horizons in the East) are available from British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 


feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
87 See New York Times editorial, 29 November 1950. 
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a United States estimate,®® the funds envisaged are more than one 
hundred times as large as the sum so far allocated to the United 
States Point Four plan and four times greater than the scope of 
Britain’s colonial and overseas food development programs. 

The Report estimates that the combined programs proposed 
would cost £1,868 million sterling, equivalent to about $5.2 billion, 
over the six-year period. This is how the programs would be 
distributed: 





£ million 
eS dart bora: ata 1,379 
RAAB 280 
rs ice an 102 
Malaya and Borneo..... 107 
a 1,868 


From this it will be seen that more than two thirds of the total 
expenditure envisaged goes to India, the country which contains 
more than half the population of the area with some 350 million 
inhabitants. One seventh is intended for Pakistan, which has a 
population of about 82 million, while the balance is to be divided 
almost equally between Ceylon and the British-administered terri- 
tories of Malaya and Borneo. 

As the Report points out, “the programmes concentrate upon 
agriculture, transport and communications, and electric power.” 
These are considered ‘‘the basic development requirements, related 
to the overriding need to increase production of food and agricul- 
tural raw materials.” 69 Thus, out of the total expenditure con- 
templated, 34 per cent will be spent on improving transport and 
communications; 32 per cent on agricultural and river valley de- 
velopment projects; 18 per cent on health, housing and education; 
10 per cent on industry and mining (excluding coal) ; and 6 per cent 
on fuel and power projects. 

The different countries in the area have approached the problem 
of development in different ways. Pakistan, for example, will devote 


68 [bid., “‘Huge Asia Aid Plan Offered in London,” p. 4. 
89 The Colombo Plan, op. cit., p. 42, pat. 13. 
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nearly 20 per cent of her expenditure towards industrial develop- 
ment. This is because scarcely any industry exists in that country. 
Singapore, on the other hand, is not concerned with agricultural or 
industrial development. As an international port with a large and 
growing population, it puts the main emphasis on health, education 
and housing. But the Plan as a whole aims at food production more 
than anything else. Some of the results expected at the end of the 
six-year period include: 
More land under cultivation: 13 million acres (increase of 334 per 
cent). 
More foodgrains produced: 6 million tons (increase of 10 per 
cent). 
More land under irrigation: 13 million acres (increase of 17 per 
cent). 
More electric generating capacity: 1.1 million kilowatts (increase 
of 67 per cent). 


Although the Plan stresses the need for increasing agricultural 
production 79 and therefore proposes to devote over 70 per 
cent of the entire program to achieve this aim, a number of major 
industrial projects are included. In India, Pakistan and Ceylon, 
industrial and agricultural development will be combined in vast 
multipurpose projects, which involve opening up new areas for 
cultivation through irrigation, flood-control and the production 
of hydro-electric power. 

Despite these proposals for introducing costly large-scale hydro- 
electric power plants on the lines of the American TVA, a relatively 
small part of the total undertakings contemplated involve major 
engineering projects. The programs are not over-ambitious and, in 
the main, governments have included only as much as they could 
reasonably be confident of completing within the period specified. 
India, for example, put forward less than half the projects for which 
detailed plans had been prepared, and Pakistan limited her program 
to about 60 per cent of what the government had originally hoped 
to achieve. The plans of all the countries concerned have, in fact, 
been ruthlessly curtailed in order to arrive at programs which are 


7° The Colombo Plan, op. cit., p. 44, pat. 18. 
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both practicable and balanced within themselves. The main features 
of these programs are as follows: 


India 

The Indian Government attaches great importance in its pro- 
posed six-year program to river valley projects, seven of which are 
already under way. Three such multipurpose projects are mentioned 
in the Report: 71 (1) the Damodar Valley, £37.5 million; (2) the 
Hirakud, £22.5 million; and (3) the Bhakra Nangal, £56.8 million. 
In the Damodar Valley, the river will be dammed in eight places, 
and hydro-electric power plants are being constructed with a capac- 
ity totalling 240,000 kilowatts. This huge undertaking will prevent 
the destruction and human suffering caused by periodic flooding; 
it will also open up to full development the richest mineral basin in 
India. The other two projects, one of which is said to be on the scale 
of the Hoover Dam, 7? will achieve similar results, supplying electric 
power and covering barren soil with life-giving irrigation. 

In addition to these river valley projects, India has plans for a 
large number of local irrigation works and intends to set up fourteen 
new agricultural research training institutes. By these and other 
means, India expects that by the end of the year 1956-57, foodgrain 
production will be increased by 3 million tons; cotton by 195,000 
tons; jute by 375,000 tons; and oil seed by 1.5 million tons.73 All 
these commodities are in short supply in the region. Agriculture 
accounts for one third of all the money India proposes to spend 
under her development program; transport and communications 
account for nearly another two fifths. The sum of £360 million is 
planned for improving the railroads in order to open up the hinter- 
land of the country, enlarge the size of the domestic market and 
facilitate the flow of goods to the ports. 

About one tenth of the expenditure under the program will be 
spent on industrial development. Here the emphasis is on increasing 
steel production. Existing iron and steel plants will be extended, and 
it is proposed to build a new integrated steel plant in the Central 
certainties areas 


71 [bid., pp. 13-14, pars. 4-10. 
72 [bid., p. 14, par. 6. 
78 Ibid., pat. 7. 
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Provinces. The plan envisages construction of additional capacity 
for an annual output of 500,000 tons. 

India expects that the implementation of the program will pro- 
vide a basic standard of living which would raise the present ra- 
tioned supply of cereals from 12 ounces a day to 16 ounces. It would 
also raise the consumption of cotton cloth from ro yards a year to an 
average of 15 yards (the Report points out that 10 yards of material 
provides less than two garments a year). Expenditure on social 
services amounts to one sixth of the total funds to be spent on 
development and high priority is given to schools and to the re- 
settlement of refugees. Smaller sums have been allocated for hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, housing and slum clearance. 


Pakistan 


The two largest projects in Pakistan’s program are both irriga- 
tion projects: one on the Indus River will irrigate an area of nearly 
3 million acres; the other, in the West Punjab will provide new 
irrigation for some 700,000 acres by means of 1,800 tube wells 
operated by electricity from a hydro-electric plant which is to be 
built at Rasul. In fact, agriculture constitutes the largest section of 
the six-year plan, the objective being a rise of one third in agricul- 
tural output by 1956-57, with particularly large increases in food 
crops produced for sale. Production of oil seeds should be increased 
by 220 per cent; fruits by go per cent; sugar-cane by 70 per cent; 
vegetables by 68 per cent; cotton by 27 per cent; cereals by 17 per 
cent; and jute by 1o per cent.74 

At the same time, large sums are expected to be spent on new 
industries and the power needed to run them. The Government 
considers that hydro-electric power is of crucial importance in 
view of the country’s limited resources of oil and coal. It is there- 
fore proposed to build new generating plants capable of producing 
an additional 200,000 kilowatts of hydro-electric power and about 
56,000 kilowatts of thermal power. This will cost approximately 
£50 million. Coal output is expected to be raised from the existing 
low figure of 324,000 tons a year to 3 million tons a year. 

As far as new industrial development is concerned, the main 


74 The Colombo Plan, op. cit., p. 23, pat. 8. 
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emphasis is placed on jute and cotton processing and the manufac- 
ture of paper; 75 over £40 million is proposed for these industries 
alone. The plan contemplates the establishment of six jute mills 
which would produce 130,000 tons of jute goods a year, sufficient 
to satisfy Pakistan’s own requirements and supply a margin for 
export. The existing output of cotton goods, which is only 100 
million yards a year, is to be raised to 450 million yards in the near 
future and to 1,350 million yards by 1957. By these means, con- 
sumption can be nearly doubled, while imports will be reduced to 
one quarter of their present level. 

Pakistan’s expenditure under the plan on transport and com- 
munications comes to 20 per cent of the total; the largest single 
project contemplated is the extension of the port of Chittagong in 
East Pakistan, which is now necessary to increase the flow of jute 
exports. It is proposed to enlarge the port’s facilities to enable it to 
handle some 4 million tons a year, the present capacity being 1.8 
million tons a year. Railroads are also expected to be reconstructed 
and repaired; construction of new railroads, although urgently 
needed, is not envisaged under the six-year program. 

High priority is also being given to education, with plans for 
new building, including 4,460 primary schools; 1,456 middle 
schools; 400 high schools; 15 teachers training schools; and 2 teach- 
ers training colleges. A number of research laboratories are being 
set up, and the health services will be extended by the provision of 
600 new dispensaries in the villages and another 600 mobile dispen- 
saries. In addition, 120 new hospitals will be built. 


Ceylon 


The primary objective of Ceylon’s development program will be 
to broaden her economy by increasing production of food for local 
consumption and by providing more employment in industry. Two 
thirds of the population at present live in the “wet zone” in the 
west and southwest of the island; steps are now being taken to open 
up the more thinly populated “dry zone” in the east and north 
center. This is expected to increase the acreage under food crops by 
at least one fifth during the six-year period, with a resulting rise in 


15 [bid., p. 24, par. 11. 
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the production of rice from 187,000 tons in 1949-50 to over 250,000 
tons in 1956-57. 

This development project involves serious difficulties connected 
with clearing virgin jungle and providing irrigation; the largest 
single undertaking is being carried out under the direction of 
United States engineering firms who are damming the Gal Oya 
River in the Eastern Province. The cost of this project, which will 
not be fully completed until 1952, is estimated at £30 million. It is 
expected to irrigate 100,000 acres now under jungle and improve 
the irrigation of some 30,000 acres already under cultivation, pro- 
viding an additional 21,000 peasant holdings in the area. 

The Ceylon Government is giving high priority in their program 
to a project for developing the international port of Colombo; 
alongside berths and new equipment will be provided for the rapid 
handling of cargo and the result will mean a quicker turn-round of 
ships. It is hoped that this will be reflected in lower working costs 
and cheaper freight rates. 

Ceylon has little manufacturing industry, but projects are now 
under way for the processing of local agricultural products and raw 
materials. One of the most important projects of this kind is one 
intended to produce coconut oil; about 3,800 tons of low-grade oil 
will be available from the extraction of oil cake. The program also 
includes plans for a new fertilizer plant capable of producing 80,000 
tons of ammonium sulphate and 35,000 to 45,000 tons of superphos- 
phate; a new plant for the manufacture of caustic soda produced 
locally; and another for the refining of the locally-grown sugar- 
cane. In addition, certain plants established under World War II 
conditions for the manufacture of plywood, glass, ceramics, coir, 
and steel-rolling will be extended and reorganized. 

The part of the program allotted to social investment, 27 per 
cent of the whole, is devoted largely to schools and hospitals, and, 
to a lesser degree, to housing. As part of the general improvement 
of the medical services, it is proposed to double the present hospital 
capacity of 2.7 beds per 1,000. But, as the Report points out, even 
then capacity will be far behind the standard generally accepted in 
Western countries of 15 beds per 1,000.76 


76 The Colombo Plan, op. cit., p. 30, Par. 9. 
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Malaya and British Borneo 

The first aim of development in these territories is to broaden 
their economies by increasing output of rice and other agricultural 
products, including palm oil and cocoa, and by stimulating manu- 
facturing industries. To pave the way for new industries, consider- 
able sums are being spent on power plants and communications. In 
Malaya, the Connaught Bridge Power Station designed for an ulti- 
mate capacity of 80,000 kilowatts, will be the first step towards 
remedying the shortage of electric power. During the six-year 
period, it is hoped to commence work on a number of hydro- 
electric projects and complete the grid network. The plan also 
provides for the improvement of roads, railroads, and telecommuni- 
cations services.77 

The Federation governments in Malaya also propose to assist the 
owners of some 350,000 rubber small holdings, where trees are old 
and the yield is falling. Methods will vary from one area to another 
and the planting of new crops will depend on the suitability of the 
land. Loans will be made to the owners of the larger producers of 
rubber and other crops to help them develop their estates. Current 
production of rice is only 400,000 tons a year compared with the 
total annual consumption of 1 million tons; an effort will therefore 
be made to increase rice yield. At the same time, new rice lands are 
to be opened up, some of which may be suitable for mechanical 
cultivation. Pilot projects are being undertaken to find out what 
can be accomplished along these lines. 

Apart from developments in agriculture, power and communica- 
tions, the Federation expects to spend large sums on education, 
housing and health services. The plan proposes an expenditure of 
£12.8 million on social capital, including £7 million for education, 
labor, medical and social welfare services. The need for more schools 
is said to be particularly urgent: at present only one child out of 
every three of school age receives any kind of schooling.7® The 
Report states that it is particularly important to provide more 
education for Malays in order that they may play a larger part in 
the government, commerce and industry of the country. 


77 [bid., p. 35, Pat. 9. 
78 Ibid., par. 10. 
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As far as the program put forward for the port of Singapore is 
concerned, more than half the proposed expenditure is for educa- 
tion, health services and housing, including extension of water 
supplies and sewerage. Large amounts will be spent on education, 
with the aim of providing free, universal and compulsory schooling 
for all children by 1960. Singapore lives mainly by trade and the 
plan therefore proposes a further expansion of harbor facilities and 
an international airport which will form a valuable link in world air 
communications. Another large item is for the contemplated ex- 
pansion of electric power to assist the development of local indus- 
tries. 

The program for North Borneo provides for the reconstruction 
of buildings, ports and railroad facilities which suffered damage in 
the war. The plan also makes provision for the improvement of 
agriculture, for better communications, and for an expansion of the 
social services. 

Sarawak, which has a small and unevenly distributed population, 
presents a similar six-year program, including more effective com- 
munications and further agricultural development. One method 
suggested for assisting agriculture involves substituting ‘wet 
paddy” cultivation for “hill paddy” cultivation which, the Report 
says, is wasteful and tends to cause soil erosion.79 Geological, tim- 
ber and fishery surveys are to be undertaken as an indispensable 
preliminary to further development. The social services are also to 
be expanded. 

Brunei, observes the Report, is a small protected state situated 
between Borneo and Sarawak.8° Largely due to oil royalties, its 
financial resources are sufficient to enable it to carry through its 
six-year plan. But the program is likely to be hampered by a short- 
age of technical personnel. 


The Need for Trained Men 


The shortage of trained personnel is a problem which faces all the 
countries participating in the Colombo Plan and one which the 


79 The Colombo Plan, op. cit., p. 36, pat. 13. 
80 Jbid., par. 14. 
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White Paper analyzes in some detail together with the problem of 
external financial assistance. 

In the predominantly agricultural countries of Southeast Asia, 
there are many workers who are skilled in village crafts and in 
working as individuals with simple tools, using traditional methods. 
But only a very small proportion of the population has any training 
in large-scale engineering and industrial processes. For this reason, 
provision has been made in the individual programs for more train- 
ing institutes, technical schools, research laboratories, field stations, 
experimental farms and other agencies through which knowledge 
can be increased and disseminated. As the Report points out, “the 
ability of these countries to raise the living standards of their 
peoples depends on the success they have in raising the productivity 
of the individual worker.” 81 

The Report concludes that — 
an essential part of the economic development of South and South-East 
Asia is the provision of trained men, whether experts or craftsmen, to 
carry out the projects already in hand, to initiate other schemes in the 
programmes, and to raise the level of technical skill among agricultural 
and industrial workers.82 


Unfortunately, the men with the required qualifications — elec- 
trical and hydraulic engineers, soil experts and agronomists, ex- 
perienced administrators and industrial managerial staff — are 
scarce and difficult to secure for the periods of service desired, which 
may be from two to three years. Yet the needs in this area have 
never been more urgent. The White Paper proposes three main 
ways of overcoming the problem, each requiring help from coun- 
tries outside the region: (i) local training; (ii) training overseas; and 
(iii) obtaining experts from overseas. 

(i) Local Training. The expansion of training facilities in the 
countries themselves is a vital element in their development pro- 
grams. In 1949, there were just over 3,000 universities, technical 
training colleges and trade schools in the Commonwealth countries 
of Southeast Asia; they were turning out about 150,000 trained 
men a year. By 1957 it is hoped to increase the number of institu- 


81 [bid., p. 46, par. 2. 
82 Ibid., p. 47, Par. 2. 
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tions to 3,670 and the output of trained men to nearly 200,000. 
This is insufficient to meet the need, however, and the Report says: 


if adequate expansion is to take place in these countries, substantial 
assistance will be needed from overseas to provide fully competent staff 
and the necessary equipment.88 


(ii) Training Overseas. India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Malaya are 
already sending as many of their students abroad as they can afford, 
while Other, more advanced members of the Commonwealth have 
made provision for receiving overseas students into their universi- 
ties and technical colleges. These countries are seeing what they 
can do to widen the opportunities for study and research abroad, 
particularly in agriculture, medicine, engineering and education. 
India, for example, has a project for granting scholarships in her 
universities to students from other countries and 65 such schol- 
arships were awarded in the academic year 1949-50. In this connec- 
tion, the White Paper states: 


The need to maintain and where possible to expand the facilities in coun- 
tries overseas for giving the highest type of training to students is well 
understood by the members of the Commonwealth.8¢ 


(iii) Obtaining Experts from Overseas. Training, whether in the 
Asian countries themselves or overseas, cannot meet the most urgent 
needs which must be satisfied if the programs are to be implemented. 
To float a loan or import an item of capital equipment takes far less 
time than to train a highly skilled engineer; technical instruction 
is a slow process. In the meantime, a large number of qualified 
experts are needed in the Southeast Asian countries for work on 
development projects. The only hope of obtaining them is by 
recruitment overseas. The Report gives a list specifying the num- 
ber and type of overseas experts required, ranging from chemical 
engineers to civil engineering superintendents and foremen. It goes 
on to say: 


It might not . . . be unreasonable to estimate that at any one time 
during the period of the execution of the programmes, these countries 





83 The Colombo Plan, op. cit., Pp. 50, Pat. 9- 
84 Ibid., par. 10. 
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together will be calling for the assistance of between 500 and 750 highly 
qualified experts from abroad.85 

The countries in the area are already obtaining some of the tech- 
nical assistance they need through the employment, whether by 
governments or private enterprise, of overseas contractors and con- 
sulting engineers. Perhaps the most difficult problem for these 
countries will be in the years ahead, when overseas experts and 
skilled men have given their advice, completed their work on 
projects, and departed. The success of the programs will then de- 
pend on the extent to which the technical assistance “‘sticks.”’ In 
other words, will there be a sufficient number of trained personnel 
to take over and carry forward the work which has been begun? On 
this point, the Report expresses the hope that indigenous instruc- 
tors will have been trained who would then — 
pass on the knowledge they have acquired to others in a “‘snow-balling” 
process closely parallel to systems of training and upgrading unskilled 
labour during the war. Thus the largest single lack in Asian manpower 
resources would be supplied.8¢ 

On the question of international programs of technical assistance, 
the White Paper makes the following observation: 
The United Nations and its Agencies have performed a valuable service 
in focusing attention on the problems, analysing their nature and sug- 
gesting possible solutions. . . . The decision to expand the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Programme and the provision of funds 
totalling $120 million, of which the Commonwealth countries have agreed 
to contribute approximately one-fifth, should enable the United Nations 
and its Agencies to increase the range and intensity of their technical 
assistance work.87 


The Report adds: 


Since the assistance available or at present planned through national and 
international sources cannot meet all the known needs, the Common- 
wealth Consultative Committee . . . decided to set up a technical 
assistance scheme to which the Commonwealth Governments have 
agreed to contribute an amount up to a maximum of £8,000,000 over 


three years.88 





85 Ibid., p. 51, par. 11. 
86 Jdid., p. 48, par. 7. 

87 [bid., p. 52, par. 13. 
88 Jbid., par. 14. 
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This refers to the Council for Technical Co-operation which was 
established after the Sydney Conference. Of the total £8 million, 
the governments of the United Kingdom and Australia undertook 
to provide £2.8 million, the Government of India promised £750,- 
ooo and the other Commonwealth governments were to provide the 
balance required. 

The Council will not compete with existing organizations. On 
the contrary, it is intended that there will be the fullest cooperation 
with the United Nations and other agencies such as the United 
States Point Four Program. Nor is it intended to be an exclusive 
Commonwealth agency; if such a country as the United States 
decides to participate in the Colombo Plan, there is nothing to 
prevent that country from being represented on the Council. The 
desirability of other advanced industrial countries joining the six- 
year project brings us to the final problem discussed in the White 
Paper; the shortage of capital. 


The Need for Capital 


The productive power and material well-being of any country 
depends largely on its “capital equipment’’— that is to say, upon 
the quality and quantity of its machines, power plants, industrial 
equipment, railroads, highways, ports, etc. One of the main reasons 
why present living standards in Southeast Asia are so low is because 
the countries in the area-have so little capital equipment or machine 
power to help them in producing goods. One of the ways in which 
these countries can provide themselves with more and improved 
capital equipment is by increasing their exports to pay for imports 
they are unable to manufacture themselves. 

Unfortunately, there is a definite limit to the amount which 
these countries can spare from their own resources in order to buy 
the machinery and equipment they need so urgently. They will 
only be able to implement the programs proposed under the 
Colombo Plan if means can be found for obtaining the extra im- 
ports that are required without having to pay for them out of cur- 
rent production. On this point, the White Paper observes: 


The shortage of capital is the main limitation on the execution of the 
development programmes described in this Report. This arises simply 
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from the poverty of the area. Its productivity and national income per 
head are so low that the tax structure is inevitably narrow and the tax- 
able capacity inadequate; the flow of savings is insufficient, for the great 
mass of the people have no margin above subsistence level. Conse- 
quently there are very limited resources with which to finance the capital 
expenditure required for development.8® 


The Commonwealth countries in the area estimate that over the 
next six years they will need to import goods to the value of nearly 
£1,000 million beyond what they will be able to pay for out of their 
own current production. This is not an exact estimate: if there 
should be any sharp fall in the world demand for the products of 
Southeast Asia, it would be more difficult for the Asian countries to 
pay for their imports and they might then need additional assist- 
ance. The Report lists five possible channels of external finance: 

(i) The use of the countries’ own external assets. This refers 
particularly to the “sterling balances” owned by some of 
the Asian countries. 

(ii) From private investors overseas to private enterprise in the 
area. Opportunities for private enterprise should increase 
as the development programs get under way. The imme- 
diate problem is to finance public development of basic 
services: private investment can carry forward the work 
begun by the earlier public development. 

(iii) From private investors overseas to governments in the area. 
This, according to the Report, can produce some construc- 
tive results. Borrowing by governments from private 
investors abroad has been the principal source of finance 
for development in the past, and there is scope for an 
expansion of government borrowing in private capital 
markets in capital exporting countries. This might take 
the form of subscribing to loans floated in London and 
other important financial centers overseas. 

(iv) From international institutions to governments in the area. 
For example, the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, which has already lent $62.5 million 
to India for particular development projects (including 


89 The Colombo Plan, op. cit., Pp. 54, pat. 1. 
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the Damodar Valley undertaking). The Bank is at present 
negotiating loans to Thailand of the order of $15-$20 
million. 

(v) From governments abroad to governments in the area. In 
this connection, the Report states that it is unlikely, in 
view of the magnitude involved, that the external finance 
available through the four previous channels will be 
enough to enable the development programs to be carried 
out. 

Summarizing the financial proposals of the White Paper, it is 
possible to estimate that of the total cost of the programs envisaged, 
approximately £785 million ($2.2 million) would be found inter- 
nally by the Asian countries concerned. This leaves a balance of 
£1,085 million ($3 million) needed from external sources. Of this 
sum, £246 million, or nearly one quarter, would be provided in the 
form of sterling balances owned by the Asian countries in London. 
The remaining £838 million of external finance would have to be 
found from other sources. 

The Report says that if other countries find themselves able to 
help in the work of economic development in Southeast Asia, 
further alterations in the organization will be required. It may 
transpire that both the aiding countries and the recipient countries 
will wish that the aid be made available on a bilateral basis. Conse- 
quently, the form of the organization supervising the program 
cannot be determined until it is clear what the sources of external 
finance will be. 

Emphasizing the importance of getting the full program under 
way as soon as possible, the White Paper concludes: 

Without external financial assistance something will be done. But it will 
be done at a much slower rate than would be possible if external finance 
were provided. 

And speed is necessary. In a world racked by schism and confusion it is 
doubtful whether free men can long afford to leave undeveloped and im- 
prisoned in poverty the human resources of the countries of South and 
South-East Asia which could help so greatly, not only to restore the 
world’s prosperity, but also to redress its confusion and enrich the lives 
of all men everywhere.9° 


9° The Colombo Plan, op. cit., p. 63, pars. 38-39. 
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| APPENDIX 


THE COUNCIL FOR TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION — 
CONSTITUTION 


Preamble 


The Governments of Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, and the United Kingdom having considered: 


(a) the urgent need for further technical assistance, additional to that 
available from other sources, to promote economic development 
in South and South-East Asia with a view to raising the living 
standards of the peoples of the area, 

(6) the desirability of developing further co-operation and enterprise 
in the provision of technical assistance and 

(c) the need for fullest co-operation with the United Nations and 
other agencies providing technical assistance in the area, with 

a view to encouraging and speeding the provision of technical 
assistance from all sources, 


have resolved that a scheme should be organised to provide assistance up 
to a maximum value of £8 million sterling over the three years com- 
mencing 1st July, 1950, and that for the purpose of this work, a Council 
for Technical Co-operation in South and South-East Asia should be set 


up with the following constitution. 


A. — Functions 


1. The purpose of the Council for Technical Co-operation is to assist 
in the economic development of South and South-East Asia by the pro- 
vision of technical assistance. 

2. The Council will organise the provision of such assistance as the 
following: 

(1) (@) Training of personnel from countries in the area in countries 
where suitable instruction is available, and the despatch of 
missions abroad to study the latest techniques or practices; 

(4) Experts, instructors and advisory missions to assist in planning, 
development or reconstruction, or for use in public adminis- 
tration, in health services, scientific research, in agricul- 
tural, industrial, or other productive activities and in the 
training of personnel; 

(c) The provision of equipment required for training or use by 
technical experts in the region. 


(2) Where any co-operating Government considers that the provision 
of technical assistance requires the establishment, equipment, extension 
or endowment of training or other institutions in the countries of the 
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region not available under any other scheme, such facilities may be con- 
tributed as technical assistance. It will be for the country requested to 
provide assistance to decide whether such assistance should be afforded. 

3. The Council will investigate any obstacles or difficulties that reduce 
or prevent the availability or best use of technical assistance, and will use 
its best endeavours to remove or mitigate all such obstacles or difficulties. 

4. For the guidance of co-operating Governments the Council will 
endeavour to agree on the general conditions such as remuneration and 
allowances which might best apply to experts and others who are em- 
ployed in various countries of South and South-East Asia and to trainees, 
whenever sent out of their own country. 


B. — Organisation 

5. The Council will consist of one representative of each co-operating 
Government. The Council may at any time admit to its membership 
a Government which applies to co-operate under the Scheme, 

6. The Council will establish headquarters in Colombo where it will 
normally meet as often as business requires. It may, however, meet from 
time to time at any other convenient place in the area. 

7. Each co-operating Government will meet the expenses of its 
representatives on the Council. 

8. To assist the Council in the performance of its duties a Bureau will 
be established consisting of a Director and such other Staff as the Council 
may appoint. 

g. Under the control of the Council, the Director of the Bureau shall 
organise the development of the Technical Co-operation Scheme. 

10. The Director shall submit for approval by the Council an estimate 
of expenditure for each year ending 30th June. 

11. Contributions by each Government to meet the working expenses 
of the Council for any year will, unless otherwise determined by the 
Council, be in the same proportion as the contributions to the Technical 
Co-operation Scheme for that year. 

12. The Council will make appropriate provision for the maintenance 
and audit of its accounts. 

13. The Council will take into account the known views of co-operat- 
ing Governments unable from time to time to be represented at a Coun- 
cil meeting. Any increase in the membership of the Council or changes 
in its constitution or office of Director will be made only after proposals 
have been discussed and agreed between all co-operating Governments. 
The estimated working expenses of the Council and the proportion in 
which these expenses will be borne by co-operating Governments will 
also be discussed and agreed between them. The Council will proceed in 
the co-operative spirit which is the keynote of the Scheme and endeavour 
at all times to reach agreement without formal rules of procedure. 
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C. — Administration 


14. The Director of the Bureau shall maintain and make available to 
all co-operating Governments an up-to-date record of all sources of tech- 
nical assistance available to the area through any international or national 
agency. 

15. The Director of the Bureau shall establish liaison immediately 
with the United Nations and the specialised agencies, and with all other 
organisations or countries not members of the Scheme, which are pres- 
ently affording technical assistance within South and South-East Asia, 
or which may in future decide to do so. 

16. Each co-operating Government will supply the Director of the 
Bureau with a statement of the types of technical assistance which it can 
make available, and will from time to time supplement and revis> such 
information. 

17. Co-operating Governments seeking technical assistance under the 
Scheme will state their requirements to the Director of the Bureau, and 
will provide such relevant information as may be required to deal with 
them, including particulars of any application made to any other agency. 

18. On receipt of a request for technical assistance, the Director of the 
Bureau shall give every assistance in documenting the request and bring- 
ing it to a successful conclusion. 

19. Co-operating Governments to whom requests for assistance are 
transmitted will advise the Director of the Bureau, as soon as possible, 
of any assistance that can be arranged, and he shall be responsible for 
putting the Governments in touch either direct or through the Council. 

20. In the furtherance of the work of the Council, members of the 
Council, the Director of the Bureau or members of the Staff may visit 
any co-operating country with the agreement of the Government 
concerned. 

21. The Director shall prepare for the Council periodical progress re- 
ports of the Scheme at such intervals as the Council may require. For 
this purpose each co-operating country will maintain contact with the 
Director on the progress of requests for technical assistance under the 


Scheme. 


D. — Operation of the Scheme 


22. Technical assistance provided under the Scheme will be arranged 
on a bilateral basis by agreement between co-operating Governments, 
and the terms and conditions upon which assistance is provided will, in 
every case, be solely a matter for the Governments concerned. Bilateral 
arrangements do not exclude joint schemes where more than two co- 
operating countries are involved. 

23. In order to ensure, in the interests of the area, the best use of 
resources available, a contributing Government will, in the normal 
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course, be expected to bear, to the fullest extent possible, as a charge 
against its contribution to the Scheme, the costs of basic salaries of per- 
sons whom it makes available under the Scheme, and the Government 
to whom experts are made available will, in the normal course, be ex- 
pected to bear, to the fullest extent possible, the local costs of the experts, 
including subsistence and travelling. 

24. In order to assist co-operating countries to secure training for 
personnel additional to that already available from existing sources, the 
co-operating countries will normally accept personnel for training on the 
following basis: So far as practicable the country from which the trainees 
are sent will defray the costs arising in respect of the trainees in their own 
country; and, so far as practicable, the Government of the country pro- 
viding training will bear all costs of training arising within its own 
territories, including allowances for the maintenance of trainees. 

25. The allocation of costs suggested in paragraphs 23 and 24 is in- 
tended only as a pattern for the guidance of co-operating Governments 
and these provisions do not in any way detract from the clear under- 
standing that in every case such arrangements will be solely a matter 
for the Governments concerned as provided in paragraph 22. 

26. Governments will make special efforts to encourage the training 
of personnel in the trainee’s own country, and for this purpose other co- 
operating Governments will devote as large a proportion of their con- 
tribution as is practicable to provide teaching staff and material facilities. 

27. Any co-operating Government may, as a contribution under the 
Scheme, offer to defray the costs of obtaining technical assistance or 
training facilities, including endowment of existing institutions, in any 
other country. In the event that the facilities needed to satisfy an applica- 
tion for technical assistance cannot be provided because they are only 
available either in a country whose Government’s contribution to the 
Scheme is exhausted or in a non-participating country, the Council shall 
endeavour to arrange for the costs to be met from the uncommitted part 
of the contribution offered by other co-operating Governments, bearing 
in mind the desirability of maintaining reasonable equality in the extent 
to which contributions are fully utilised. 

28. Costs met by a co-operating Government in respect of technical 
assistance received by it will not be regarded as a contribution under the 
Scheme. 

29. To ensure an adequate record of the progress of the Scheme and 
also of the appropriate distribution of the expenses incurred, the Council 
will keep accounts of the expenditure incurred by each co-operating 
Government under the Scheme. For this purpose each co-operating 
country will forward a periodical statement to the Director showing, 
for the period in question, particulars of the expenditure incurred and 
chargeable under the Scheme. 





